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A Blueprint for JFK 


By Lee Epwarps 


If President Kennedy will use the 
same skill and ruthlessness against the 
Communists that he has with the Con- 
gress, the West will win the Cold War. 
If he will apply the hard practical rules 
of domestic politics to international 
diplomacy, he will launch an offensive 
against Nikita Khrushchev, who will 
eventually find himself in company with 
such JFK victims as Hubert Humphrey, 
Lyndon Johnson and Richard Nixon. 
If, in the months to come, the Presi- 
dent will rely more upon O’Donnell, 
O’Brien and Sorensen and less on 
Schlesinger, Bundy and Stevenson, the 
United States will begin to move again. 


Mr. Kennedy has been unrelenting 
with legislators during the first session 
of the 87th Congress. 


In the Senate conservatives have 
often led lives of quiet desperation. 
They have risen to their feet to argue 
about the danger or the absurdity of a 
bill to find themselves almost alone 
save for a freshman Senator in the Vice 
President’s chair and a few scattered 
colleagues checking the speeches which 
they would make when the conserva- 
tives sat down. Quite simply, there 
have been no great debates—only mean- 
ingless monologues. 


Senator Mansfield, the quietest ma- 
jority leader in anyone’s memory, has 
been close to the most effective leader 
in anyone’s memory. He has been aided, 
of course, by the 64-36 Democratic 
majority. 

Time and again, the conservative 
coalition of Southern Democrats and 
Northern Republicans has melted like 
a snowman in August in the face of 
political heat applied by President 
Kennedy. The prospect of a Federal 
judgeship or two has dazzled several 
Senators beyond belief (or at least 
beyond their own rather vacillating 


beliefs) . 

The first half of the 87th Congress 
has brought into the open what has 
been mournfully admitted in private: 
the United States Senate has steadily 
declined in importance and influence 
since 1933. Most Senators cover their 
concern about the loss of power by 
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wheedling as much power as they can 
from the man who now has it—the 
President. The others—the conservatives 
of both parties—smother their frustra- 
tion and bide their time, of which they 
do not have a great deal. They look to 
1962, fully aware that if they are not 
joined by others of the same philosophi- 
cal bent next year, the traditional bal- 
ance of American government may be 
permanently tilted. 


In the House of Representatives the 
situation has been more _ reassuring 
(almost anything would be in compari- 
son with the Senate—even the Soviet 
Presidium). Due to the influx of some 
40 young men in the 1960 elections, a 
conservative coalition has fought skill- 
fully and successfully against the New 
Frontier. In the House conservatives 
have been assisted by a numerical 
reality: there just aren’t that many 








judgeships to dangle before the glazed 
eyes of 437 Congressmen. 


During the foreign aid debate the 
White House employed every trick 
known to man (and even beast) to 
push through the Administration plan. 
It failed. Why? Because the voters made 
it clear to their representatives they 
wanted no part of a massive long-range 
plan of aid to countries which play the 
part of prostitutes, loving us only as 
long as we pay them to love us. 


Mr. Kennedy was unable to break 
through the conservative crust, which 
was reinforced by the prevailing temper 
of the American people. It is not the 
purpose of this column to discuss what 
the public is thinking these days (I 
have neither the resources nor the gall 





of George Gallup), but it is certain 
they are seeking answers to problems— 
not analyses. And conservatives in the 


year 1961 tend to have the best 
answers. 
Unfortunately, these answers are 


not being passed along by a bemused 
press which still clings to the notion 
that only JFK can get America mov- 
ing again. Apparently, the press does 
not notice that the President has even 
stopped trying to get himself moving 
again. 

But although Mr. Kennedy no longer 
darts from soiree to council meeting to 
foreign capital to trade conference, he 
does not neglect one most important 
duty—that of acting as leader of his 
party. During the Eisenhower years 
the Congress and the people accus- 
tomed themselves to a Chief Executive 
far above the maddening crowd. Per- 
haps the gendemen in the Senate, for 
one, have 2llowed themselves to grow 
too rusty in the tactics of politics. 
Throughout the first session, they have 
been persuaded to assume the most 
curious poses by President Kennedy 
who is thinking night and day of the 
Party, the Presidency, 1962 and 1964. 

And there has been increasing talk 
about the 1962 elections. Senator Gold- 
water anticipates Republican gains in 
the Senate while Congressman Halleck 
bravely estimates a gain of 50 seats 
and Republican control of the House. 
They may well be right, but if Presi- 
dent Kennedy uses the full power of 
his office next year (which he will 
unless he is occupied with some na- 
tional emergency) the possibility of 
Democratic gains is not impossible. 

Is the conservative’s lot, then, hope- 
less? Not at all. His task is what it 
has always been: to put his principles 
in the hands of the right candidate who 
will convince the majority that he is 
right. Not “reasonable,” mind you, but 
right. 

Most of us are conservative as we 
use the term today; i.e., proud of our 
own resources and those of our coun- 
try, eager to help the other fellow if 
he will then help himself and deter- 
mined to let no one force us to do 
what we know to be unwise. But 
sometimes we forget or grow tired. We 
need to be reminded, encouraged, ex- 
horted. That is the task of the con- 
servative in the 1960’s: to be the reso- 
lute, unflagging reminder of what 
America is and can be. 
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Arms and the U. S. 


The current Liberal line on the subject of nuclear 
disarmament is based on the supposition that negotia- 
tions should be continued a) as a demonstration of 
our Good Faith; b) as a precursor of the age of Peace 
and Togetherness; and c) as a preventive against nu- 
clear holocaust. Such considerations, however, ignore 
a) the nature of Communist strategy and tactics; b) 
the goals of American foreign policy; and c) the inter- 
relation between that policy and continued nuclear 
testing. 

Of course, no one has accused the Liberals of possess- 
ing such fundamental attributes as consistency, logic, 
or a concern for historical facts. And it is an interesting 
commentary on the cult of UN-manship that, in 1961, 
after 40 years of the most articulately documented and 
ruthless conspiracy against civilization, it should per- 
sist in arguing that a major block to fruitful negotia- 
tions with the Soviets is our failure to demonstrate 
“Good Faith.” Such a position is so patent a violation 
of the reasoning process that we do not choose to dignify 
it with a lengthy rejoinder. 

But we do wish to say that no one wants a nuclear 
war; less still do we want Communist enslavement. And 
it is precisely for this reason that the United States 
ought to resume nuclear testing: resumption would 
simultaneously insure us against nuclear war and pre- 
vent further Communist encroachments. It is an adage 
as old as war itself that an aggressor does not attack 
unless he is somehow convinced, either by the words or 
actions of his enemy, that the enemy can be defeated. 

There could be no more firm demonstration of both 
our understanding of the nature of the conflict which 
has been forced upon us and our desire to preserve 


the substance of Western civilization than a declaration 
by the United States that it will resume nuclear test- 
ing. And that it will continue to test so long as the 
ogre of communism threatens our liberty, which is the 
same as saying as long as communism exists. 


Semantics 


In the past “century of conflict” the collectivists have 
emerged victorious in the field of semantics. That is, 
they have succeeded in attaching false meanings to 
various key words and thus misleading large numbers 
of people. One example we would like to mention 
here briefly: the use of the terms, “capitalism” and 
“socialism.” 

First of all, it is misleading to call this country or any 
other country in which enterprise is relatively free a 
“capitalist” nation. Russia or any other collectivist coun- 
try is also capitalistic; that is, labor is supplemented by 
capital to produce wealth from land resources. A man 
who uses a tractor on a farm is as much of a capitalist 
in Russia as he is in the United States. The difference 
between this country and Russia is not over the use 
of capital but the ownership of capital. In Russia all 
capital is owned by the State while in the United 
States most capital is owned by individuals. 

Second, the collectivists have been successful in im- 
planting the idea in many people’s minds that the 
market economy (to use the correct term instead of the 
misleading one, capitalism) is an economic system 
favoring the wealthy while socialism is a system favor- 
ing the great multitudes, the poor and unfortunate. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

In the market economy the customer is king; mass 
production will produce what the masses want and 
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those not catering to mass wants will be hard-pressed 
to survive. It is in countries where government inter- 
feres the least in the operation of the market that the 
masses enjoy the highest standard of living. It is in 
collectivist (socialist or what-have-you) states that the 
people eat horsemeat. 


A Slip of State 


The Administration has announced that it will not 
back a move to bring Outer Mongolia into the United 
Nations. Our readers will be interested (but not sur- 
prised?) to learn that the Administration declined be- 
cause it feared reprisals against its domestic programs 
by anti-Communist legislators and because it was un- 
able to bludgeon Nationalist China into playing along. 


The New Guard is no authority on the fine art of 
diplomacy but surely it must have been a State De- 
partment genius who directed the Outer Mongolia pro- 
duction. Consider the diplomatic skill involved in (1) 
getting behind a move to bring a Red satellite into the 
United Nations for the purpose of (2) pleasing the 
African nations which have been told that the Soviet 
Union will allow the former French colony of Mauri- 
tania into the U.N. if Outer Mongolia is admitted, 
which involved (3) allowing the Soviet Union to dictate 
the conditions by which Outer Mongolia and Mauri- 
tania would be admitted, but which could not be ac- 
complished without (4) the U.S. running roughshod 
over its anti-Communist ally, Nationalist China, which 
under no circumstances would permit Outer Mongolia 
to ‘come in, but this could be taken care of by (5) 
threatening Nationalist China that if it vetoes Outer 
Mongolia, it will antagonize the African nations which 
may retaliate by (6) voting to seat Red China in the 
United Nations. 

On second thought all this is even beyond Chester 
Bowles. It just growed. 


Punta del Este 


Words, words, words. Brave ones, inspiring ones, 
idealistic ones. With only the Cuban Soviet Socialist 
Republic abstaining, 20 of 21 American Republics 
signed the Declaration of Punta del Este, which out- 
lines a 10-year, $20 billion program to improve the life 
of Latin America’s people. If one could accept all the 
promises and assurances of the various leaders, the 
immensely appealing Alliance for Progress of President 
Kennedy is on its way to becoming a reality. 

However, what safeguards are spelled out in the 
declaration to protect the U.S. government which will 
provide half the funds? Treasury Secretary Dillon 
went to the conference with a plan for a seven-man 
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committee to review and approve development plans 
submitted by the various Latin American countries. 
What emerged from Punta del Este was a nine-man 
group (to be selected from a panel of names) which 
will choose its own chairman and set up its own rules 
and methods of operation. 

Perhaps they will prove themselves to be “nine wise 
men.” Perhaps they will be able to persuade 19 na- 
tions to practice the proposition that “profound eco- 
nomic, social and cultural changes can come about only 
through the self-help efforts of each country.” But we 
may be pardoned for expressing some skepticism in the 
light of all-too-familiar happenings in Peru. 


... and Peru 


Shocking disclosures about our foreign aid program 
in Peru have been made by a House subcommittee 
headed by Congressman Porter Hardy of Virginia. The 
mess uncovered by this study points up the need for 
better short-range planning in our foreign aid—not to 
mention long-range planning. 

Of $14 million worth of emergency drought aid sent 
to Peru, less than 6 percent actually reached needy 
people, the study showed, and 25 percent remained un- 
used after the drought ended. Most of the grain shipped 
to Peru under the drought relief program had been sold 
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“Recognize our grandeur yet?”’ 
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commercially, and the funds were used for such pur- 
poses as building expensive homes for Peruvian officials. 

Other examples of irresponsible administration of 
USS. aid were a road-building project resulting in a road 
that led into the side of a mountain, and an irrigation 
project which could not operate for lack of a water 
supply. 

Most shocking of all was the lackadaisical attitude 
shown by the Director of the ICA mission in Peru, 
John R. Neale. Attempts made by State Department 
officials and the Ambassador to Peru to cover up for 
mistakes and omissions by Neale were disclosed in the 
special subcommittee report issued last month by the 
Committee on Government Operations of the House of 
Representatives. 

House Report 795 gives the case history of what harm 
a misdirected and poorly administered aid program can 
do to U.S. prestige in Latin America. As the congres- 
sional investigation developed, faces reddened and 
efforts were made to suppress auditing reports on the 
Peruvian fiasco. 

Neale’s immediate superior, Rollin S. Atwood, then 
Regional Director of the Office of Latin American 
Operations of ICA, stated during preliminary investi- 
gations that “the program in Peru is one of the finest 
that ICA has ever had. It has achieved the objectives 
of the U.S. perhaps better than any other program.” 
One wonders, justifiably, what other Latin American 
programs are like. 

Atwood is now an officer of the Inter-American 
Development Bank. Let’s hope that he and Neale have 
nothing to do with the Alliance for Progress. 


No Compromise 


When the U.S. Senate, not so fondly called the “up- 
ping body” by some House conservatives, restored the 
House-deleted Hanford, Washington, atomic reactor 
provision to the AEC authorization bill, public power 
backers were jubilant. 


But not for long. The more conservative House of 
Representatives had seen through the sham. Liberals 
argued that the steam generated by the huge plutonium 
plant in the Pacific Northwest ought to be converted 
into cheap electric power. It would cost $95 million to 
build the generating plant, and another $25. million to 
construct transmission lines. More glorious—it would 

be the first major step toward a long-standing Socialist 
objective—an all Federal electric power grid covering 
the United States. 


Minority leader Halleck was determined that the pro- 
vision be kept out of the bill. He objected to sending 
the Senate version to conference, while the House 
passed a resolution instructing its conferees to remain 
firm on the House position—a rare procedure. Thus, 
one conservative victory may be chalked up. The only 
alternative to the House version would be no AEC au- 
thorization at all. 
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THIS MONTH 


e Senator John G. Tower tells why young people, 
particularly young rightists, should be in poli- 
tics, and how they can win by adhering to that 
old charisma, principle. Page 6. 


e What is the conservative position? Why is 
youth flocking to its standard? M. Stanton 
Evans, editor of the Indianapolis News, knows 
and tells all in his forthcoming book, Revolt on 
the Campus, of which an extract appears on 
page 8. 

e The perils of Pay TV, bugaboo of network 
bigwigs as well as viewers, are discussed by 
Malcolm Oettinger, Jr., on page 17. 


¢ A not-too-bright memorandum which accuses 
brass hats and theorists of “radical right-wing” 
tendencies and which embroils two outspoken 
Southern solons is spotlighted by Allan Ryskind 
on page 10. 


e Back in the proletarian days, the 1930's, it was 
fashionable, as Peter Viereck once wrote, to 
write and sing songs of social significance. Song- 
writer Elizabeth Foster writes of one field which 
conservatives should invade, specifically, the 
folk song singing department. Page 13. 











Vox Populi 


Who says a young heckler of the anti-Communist 
film, Operation Abolition, shouldn't be a member of 
the Peace Corps? The people, that’s who. 

Charles Kamen, a 21-year old bespectacled youth, 
delivered himself of a few Bronx cheers and derisive 
phrases late last year during a Miami showing of the 
film. When members of the Rotary, which sponsored 
the film, discovered that Kamen had been selected for 
the Peace Corps, they deluged their Congressmen with 
letters and telegrams of protest. Unrest in the Admin- 
istration ensued. 

Rotarians and other Americans asked: Is this the 
best specimen of American youth the New Frontier can 
locate? Is young Kamen qualified for the Peace Corps 
by reason of or because of his ridicule of Operation 
Abolition and his support of the Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy? The Congress began its examination 
of a Kennedy request for a permanent Peace Corps 
amid increasing demands that Kamen be dropped from 
the Corps rolls. 

Then Local Board 46 of the Miami Selective Service 
took the Administration and the U. S. off the hook by 
declining to give Charlie a draft deferment. And it ex- 
plained why: We believe that the young man “would 
be better placed in service, where he would be taught 
Americanism, than in the Peace Corps, where he would 
teach it.” Amen. 
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Young People in Politics 


By Joun G. Tower 
U.S. Senator 


My first thought in response to your 
Editor’s suggestion that I write about 
“Young People and Politics” is that if 
it weren't for young people in politics 
I would not be a member of the United 
States Senate. My campaigns in Texas 
were fought largely by young house- 
wives and college students. Their meth- 
od of operation was simple. They tele- 
phoned; rang door bells; distributed 
bumper-strips; put up posters; addres- 
sed, stamped, and got out the mail; 
hauled voters to the polls on election 
day; and watched the vote-count. 


They were not working for me, 
John Tower, but for the Conservative 
principles I espoused. 


In nine years as a teacher on a col- 
lege campus, I witnessed an astound- 
ing growth of conservatism among 
young people. (Indeed, I was one of 
them.) This growth, I believe, may be 
attributed to two factors: 


1. Our young people, the inheritors 
of our traditional freedoms, are at least 
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Senator John G. Tower is a poli- 


tical phenomenon. He not only is the 
youngest member of the U.S. Senate, 
but is the Lone Star State’s first Re- 
publican Senator since Reconstruction 
Days. This is the sixth in a series of 
articles written especially for the “New 
Guard.” 


aware of the terrible tool of welfarism 
on these freedoms. 

2. Our young people, nurturing the 
personal ambitions which are so vital 
to the over-all progress of society, have 
at last recognized the stifling effect of 
socialism on individual opportunity. 

Perhaps there is a third factor as 
well; namely, that the established order 
in our generation is liberal, and young 
people just naturally rebel against the 
established order. This reason, if valid, 
might not appeal ta intellectual sophis- 
ticates, but it must be recognized and 
utilized by working Conservatives. 

As a practical matter, the problem 
facing Conservatives today is to regain 
the balance of power in our free insti- 
tutions and the majority of seats in our 
legislative bodies. The method by which 
this can be accomplished is not exactly 
a startling revelation. It is outlined in 
the first paragraph above: telephone; 
ring door bells; distribute literature; 
address, stamp, and get out the mail; 
haul voters to the polls on election day; 
and watch the vote count. 

You must be active in politics if you 
want to live in freedom. 
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Titov and His Flying Machine 


By Wiu1aM M. SCHULZ 


On the road goes Gherman Titov, 
booked into every tank town in the un- 
committed world. With his press agents 
beating the drum, Moscow’s second 
spaceman will spread the doctrine of 
peaceful coexistence from Baghdad to 
Bombay. 


The Titov road show proves only the 
little men of the Kremlin have read 
their P. T. Barnum. It does not prove 
assertions by a one-time chauffeur that 
he orbited the earth 18 times before 
Nikita Khrushchev bear-hugged him in 
Red Square. 

One month after Titov’s “trip,” this 
much is certain: There is precious little 
reason to believe that Allan Shepard 
and Gus Grissom have company in 
the world’s most exclusive club. 


Parts of the Titov story are scoffed at 
by the most believing American scien- 
tists. No one, for instance, accepts for 
a minute Titov’s boast that he guided 
the good ship Vostok with manual con- 
trols. Other statements are equally 
hard to swallow. Witness the cosmo- 
naut’s claim that he wished the people 
of Moscow “good night,” then dozed 
off for eight hours. Comments a Chi- 
cago psychiatrist who has researched 
the psychology of sleep: 


“I find this almost impossible to be- 
lieve. Twenty-five hours is not an 
abnormally long time for an individual 
to perform at top potential. I do not, 
of course, know Titov. He may be ex- 
ceptionally low-pressured. But I think 
it certain he did not sleep for eight 
minutes, much less eight hours. He 
would be much too tense, too anxious, 
for sleep to be possible.” 

Dismissed also is Titov’s claim that 
from an altitude of more than 150 
miles, he could see the plowed fields of 
. Soviet agriculture. The experience of 
American test pilot Joe Walker, con- 
tacted by the Indianapolis News, sug- 
gests this is highly unlikely. Walker, 
who has flown to a record height of 31 
miles, reported observations considera- 
bly less definite than those claimed by 
Gagarin. Syndicated columnist David 
Lawrence reported from Europe that 
scientists with whom he had spoken 
declared “there is no known telescope 
that could be installed in the space- 
craft from which—at an altitude of 
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nearly 160 miles—one could distinguish 
a plowed from an unplowed field on 
earth.” 


Proof offered by the Soviets for the 
Titov flight is inconclusive. An object 
in orbit, true, was tracked by Western 
observers. But there is no indication that 
they were able to confirm the satellite’s 
return to earth. The case of Belka and 
Strelka is remembered. The two dogs, 
Moscow announced, were the first ani- 
mals to be recovered from outer space. 
It was months later when General 
Bernard Schriever reported the truth: 
American radar stations had tracked 
the satellite in its orbit, then saw it 
burn up as it re-entered the atmosphere 
in a futile recovery attempt. 


It is true that American outposts 
monitored the voice of Gherman Titov 





William M. Schulz, a senior at An- 
tioch College, is assistant to radio com- 
mentator and columnist Fulton Lewis, 
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during the satellite’s whirl-wind orbit. 
Yet the voice itself proves nothing. 
Dwight Eisenhower was hardly in orbit 
when Satellite Echo broadcast his 
Christmas message several years ago. 
As this is written, moreover, Ameri- 
can scientists plan to put in orbit a 
satellite that will contain a dummy 
spaceman, one that will perform vir- 
tually every feat allegedly performed 
by Titov. A NASA release states: 
“The most comprehensive test to date 
—orbital flight and re-entry on a com- 
pletely automatic basis—is the next step 


‘in Project Mercury. . . . The spaceship 


in this test is similar to the ‘one in 
which the United States Mercury astro- 
nauts will fly in orbital flight. Since this 
is the first orbital flight of a Mercury 
craft, a mechanical ‘crewman’ stimu- 
lator will replace man in the cockpit. 
The ‘crewman’ stimulator will consume 
oxygen, expel carbon dioxide and fill 
the cabin with heat and moisture much 
as a man would in the course of normal 
breathing. On this flight, two 45-minute 
voice tapes will broadcast pre-planned 
messages to stations in the world wide 


network of tracking stations to check 
on high-frequency and _ ultra-high-fre- 
quency transmissions.” 

The Soviets, it is evident, learned 
from Gagarin. They learned enough to 
get the Titov story fairly straight, so the 
embarrassing contradictions that fol- 
lowed Yuri’s trip would not be re- 
peated. The first cosmonaut, for in- 
stance, told reporters that he had 
viewed planet earth in all its majesty 
through spaceship portholes. At the 
very time Gagarin made this statement, 
however, a top Red scientist was an- 
nouncing the orbital craft contained no 
portholes. A. A. Blagonravov, chief 
Russian delegate to an international 
space symposium held in Florence, 
Italy, declared that Gagarin got his 
panoramic view of the earth by 
“radio.” 


The comedy did not end there. The 
official newspaper Konsomolskaya 
Pravda wrote that Gagarin parachuted 
to earth to be greeted by a group of 
collective farmers; an official Tass 
photo shows Gagarin alighting by lad- 
der from a space ship moments after 
his landing. 

Konsomolskaya Pravda reported that 
Gagarin landed in the middle of a field 
to be rescued by Red peasants; Izvestia 
said that Gagarin was returned to a 
previously determined spot where 
“friends and fellow fliers” were waiting 
for him. One paper said that Gagarin 
was transported from the landing field 
by car; another said Red officials 
whisked him off by government heli- 
copter. 

Official Russian reports declare that 
Gagarin, launched from Bikanur near 
the Aral Sea, was over South America 
within fifteen minutes. Quick computa- 
tion on NASA calculators shows this to 
be impossible. There is literally no 
place behind the Iron Curtain from 
which South America could be reached 
within that short span of time. 

The Soviets did neglect, however, to 
up-date Gagarin’s flight suit. Titov is 
shown in official pictures wearing a 
“Lindbergh type 1927 flying outfit,” 
termed “totally unsatisfactory” by one 
space expert. 

In sizing up the Titov “flight” one 
must recall previous Red spectaculars. 
There was Sputnik II, whose weight 

(Continued on page 9) 











M. Stanton Evans, subject of our 
second pr°f*le, is one of the chief young 
popularizers of conservatism. Editor of 
the “Indianapolis News” and the young- 
est newspaper editor in the nation, 
Evans began his career in 1955 when 
he joined the “Freeman,” after graduat- 
ing from Yale. For a while he was 
editor of “National Review's” Louis- 
ville edition, and for three years served 
as managing editor of “Human Events.” 
In 1959 he joined the “Indianapolis 
News” and assumed the editorship last 
year. 

“Revolt on the Campus,” from which 
the accompanying extract is taken, is 
slated for publication next month. 


By M. Stanton Evans 


Throughout this discussion, I have 
emphasized the activism and the politi- 
cal energy of the young conservatives. 
This fact is frequently noted by those 
who seek to challenge its credentials 
as truly “conservative.” Picket lines, 
giant rallies, lobbying, precinct work— 
these, it is objected, are not the 
stigmata of conservatism. 


Such young people want to change 
everything—to dismantle “social gains”; 
in addition to favoring individualist 
goals, they want to use radical means. 
If they were truly “conservative,” say 
their detractors, they would be content 
to accept the status quo—to rest with 
the “gains” legislated by the New Deal 
and its Democratic and Republican 
successors. 


In this view, a conservative is com- 
placent, withdrawn, inclined to intro- 
spection. In his political preferences, he 
favors government by an “elite,” and he 
likes to see society subdivided into 
hierarchies, with minimum opportunity 
for individual mobility. And, above all, 
the conservative is opposed to change. 
None of which consorts very well with 
the present shape of young conservative 
activity. 

Before examining this criticism, I 
must acknowledge that its empirical 
foundation is sound: the young con- 
servative of today is (1) determined 
upon change; (2) devoted to the cause 
of freedom; and (3) sometimes prone 


to use “radical” means. But do these | 


things indicate that he is not a con- 
servative? 

The answer, of course, depends upon 
what one means by the word. If “con- 
servatism” is an immutable catalogue 
of foibles, defining style of dress, views 
on personal activism, and _ political 
temperament, then today’s young rebels 
are indeed not “conservative.” For in 
these matters they often exhibit no 
continuity with the conservatives who 
have gone before them. 

But if “conservatism” means, as I 
believe it should, a view of man, society, 
and the moral order; if it means philos- 
ophical convictions, rather than surface 
characteristics, then today’s young 
rebels are, for the most part, true con- 
servatives, and represent an authentic 
continuity with the great ideas of the 
conservative past. 

Conservatism, as I conceive it, is 
not primarily a matter of mood and 
temperament—although it cannot be 
denied that certain matters of tone and 
style are, all other things being equal, 
more consonant with conservative 
principles than certain others. But con- 
servatism is first and foremost a set of 
principles, a way of looking at man and 
his universe. And the other things are 
not equal. 

There are two points of philosophy 
which have, through the ages, char- 
acterized the conservative. The first is 
the belief that ours is an ordered uni- 
verse, informed by the purpose of a 
Divine Being. The second is that man, 
in seeking his place in this universe, is 
hampered by an imperfect mind and a 
vagrant will. Upon those postulates, the 
conservative constructs a view of soci- 
ety, of man’s place in it, and of the in- 
stitutions suitable to man. 

Because of them, he has favored a 
regime of stability premised upon a 
community of volition, and has tended 
to mistrust the unbridled exercise of 
power. Circumstances may change, but 
principles do not. In determining the 
political style appropriate to the con- 
servative, the key question becomes: 
Are the circumstances congenial to the 
principles? As the answer varies, so 
must one’s assessment of the methods 
by which circumstances may be accom- 
modated, the principles sustained. 
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In general, we may assume that the 
conservative will resist change during 
periods in which the values he cher- 
ishes predominate. Since these values 
have, by and large, been the basis of 
Western civilization, the conservative 
has become habituated to quiescence— 
to preserving and nurturing the existing 
order. As certain changes occur, he 
strikes an intuitive balance: So long as 
the main tradition is preserved, he is 
willing to accommodate the change. 
Every tradition must provide latitude 
for adjustment; this fact, plus the con- 
servative’s habituation to a general con- 
tinuity in his institutions, make him 
willing to accept changes of degree, 
and unwilling to resort to “radical” 
methods to overturn those changes, 
once established. Well and good. 


But there comes a point where 
changes in degree fuse into a change in 
kind: where the essential tradition is 
not amended, or modified, but violated; 
when the changes enacted are no longer 
adjustments which allow the central 
principles to survive in altered cir- 
cumstances, but revolutionary acts 
conspiring to deny those principles. 
Faced with such conditions, the con- 
servative’s characteristic mood no longer 
avails. By acquiescing in the established 
subversion of its principles, that mood 
becomes a silent partner in the work 
of destruction. The conservative must 
then consider what techniques are 
available to him, within the moral uni- 
verse he cherishes, to restore his tradi- 
tion. 
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It is just such a condition which today 
prevails in America, indeed throughout 
the West, and it is just such a condi- 
tion which confronts the young man or 
woman who, grasping the essential les- 
sons of our tradition, decides that he or 
she is a conservative. Frank S. Meyer, 
writing in Modern Age, notes that in 
our era “a revolutionary force” has 
shattered “the unity and balance of 
civilization.” In such an era, he says, 
conservatism “ . cannot be limited 
to that uncritical acceptance, that un- 
complicated reverence, which is the es- 
sence of natural conservatism. The 
world of idea and symbol and image 
has been turned topsy-turvy; the life- 
stream of civilization has been cut off 
and dispersed.” 


Meyer concludes that a conscious 
conservatism is required, a conservatism 
which will “select and adjudge.” Thus, 
compelled by his altered circumstances, 
the young conservative is led to break 
with the “natural piety” which is most 
congenial to the conservative tempera- 
ment. He is required to be, in the non- 
pejorative sense, an ideologue—with 
clearly conceived notions of how prin- 
ciples and institutions and men affect 
one another to form a culture and a 
society within it. 


If that much is granted, the alleged 
“radicalism” of today’s young con- 


servatives becomes comprehensible. 
Confronted with an established revolu- 
tion, the conservative must seek to 
change the status quo; he has no other 
means of affirming his tradition. And 
in seeking that alteration, he must in- 
voke certain of the techniques which 
are effective in producing change. 
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Americans stand at a crossroads today. Shall they continue to 
prosper under their heritage of freedom, or shall they surrender 


Do you want to help your fellow Americans to make the right 


Join Young Americans for Freedom, a bi-partisan political-action 
group for young conservatives from 16 to 39. 


Learn from such distinguished American conservatives as Senator 
Barry Goldwater, William F. Buckley, jr., Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, 
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Advisory Board of Young Americans for Freedom. 
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College or Occupation ____-__-_-__- 
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FLYING MACHINE And there was the ICBM, released 
; in photo form by Tass in 1957, later to 
Continued from page 7) P ; : ’ : 
( tt ia be described by General James Gavin 
was announced as 1,100 pounds. in Congressional testimony as a made- 


American trackers discovered the satel- 
lite had been especially fitted with 
corner reflector mirrors to appear 
much larger than it was. There was the 
much heralded photo of the moon's 
back-side, termed a fake by leading art 
experts throughout the country. 


over U-2, with a maximum range of 
600 miles. 

All of these are case studies the 
American people might remember as 
Nikita Khrushchev points to Yuri 
Gagarin, Gherman Titov and their late- 
model Vostoks. 









Memo Re: 


By ALLAN H. RyYSKIND 


The now famous Fulbright memo- 
randum, brought to the public eye 
through the yeoman efforts of Senator 
J. Strom Thurmond (D.-S.C.), may yet 
go down as one of the most crucial 
documents affecting the outcome of 
the Cold War. At stake is whether the 
soldiers and citizens of this Republic 
shall be alerted to the dangerous and 
insidious plot of the men in the Com- 
munist world. 

Since the Korean war when Ameri- 
can soldiers defected to the enemy and 
American officers signed petitions false- 
ly accusing the United States of using 
germ warfare, our government has real- 
ized the urgent necessity of educating 
its citizens about communism. To 
achieve this end the National Security 
Council, the top strategic planning 
board in the United States, adopted a 
directive in 1958 enabling military per- 
sonnel and facilities to be used to arouse 
the public “to the menace of the cold 
war.” As a result of this directive, the 
National War College, in conjunction 
with the scholarly Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute of Pennsylvania, headed 
by Professor Strausz-Hupé, and the In- 
stitute for American Strategy arranged 
summer seminars for reserve officers in 
Washington. 

Similar seminars, usually sponsored 
by private organizations but held on 
military installations, have been carried 
on locally in other parts of the country. 

Senator Fulbright’s privately pre- 
pared paper, partially translated into 
Pentagon policy on July 10, strikes at 
the very heart of this program. The 
avowed aim of the memorandum is to 
choke off expert opinion presented at 
these seminars—and the Senator has 
already won a partial victory: 

¢ The memorandum scores the 1958 
National Security Council directive, 
declaring the policy of using military 
men to arouse the public to the cold 
war menace is in “basic error.” At his 
August 10 press conference President 
Kennedy said the directive is in the 
process of being rewritten. 

¢ The memorandum suggests the 
National War College sever its rela- 
tions with the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute and the Institute for Ameri- 
can Strategy, since these organizations 
may give a “more aggressive view” to 
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Appeasement 


“military and civilian concepts of 
strategy than is desirable.” This year, 
for the first time since these seminars 
were initiated in 1959, the National 
War College refused to use these or- 
ganizations in preparing its annual-July 
program. 

* The memorandum attacks the use 
by the military of the film “Operation 
Abolition,” which portrays the May, 
1960, Communist-led riots in San 
Francisco against the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. The 
Pentagon in effect has forbidden the 
services to show this film to military 
personnel. 

¢ The memorandum strongly indi- 
cates that military seminars should be 
abolished, since these activities sup- 
posedly violate the concept of civilian 
control over the military. Senator Strom 
Thurmond charged from the Senate 
floor in August that the Pentagon had 
prevented a two-week seminar in Pan- 
ama for the purpose of alerting reserve 
officers to the dangers of communism 
in the South and Central American 
regions. The Army has also notified 
the Chamber of Commerce of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, that preparations for a 
Cold War seminar at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison have been cancelled. 

If one were to read the liberal press, 
Senator Fulbright is performing a 
valuable service. He is a Saint George 
slaying such military dragons as hot- 
heads with itchy “fingers on the 
trigger,” to quote the memorandum, or 
Know-Nothings who equate the threat 
of communism with an increase in for- 
eign aid and social security. Fulbright 
says in his memo that what he objects 
to are “radical right-wing” speakers who 
have used these seminars to attack wel- 
fare legislation at home. The Senator’s 
only goal, supposedly, is to harness the 
military to traditional civilian control, 
and keep it from meddling in “political 
issues.” 

Yet it is clear from a good look at 
the memorandum published in the Au- 
gust 2 Congressional Record that the 
civilian-control argument is mere pub- 
lic eyewash which conceals the real 
nature of the Fulbright document. 

In actuality Fulbright levels his sharp- 
est blows, not against the military, but 
civilians such as Dr. Richard L. Walker, 
whose chief sin, apparently, is that he 
opposed Chester Bowles’ . “two-China” 





policy, a policy which the President 
himself has rejected publicly. Even 
many of the military men who are at- 
tacked in the memo are not men on 
active duty, but retired officers. Equally 
extraordinary is that while the memo 
makes much of the alleged fact that 
these military seminars accent domestic 
positions counter to the philosophy of 





Allan Ryskind, a sometime contribu- 
tor to “National Review”, is an assist- 
ant editor of “Human Events.” 





President Kennedy, Fulbright mentions 
only one case, out of the numerous 
seminars held, where this actually hap- 
pened. 

Moreover, the Senator commits a 
cardinal sin of omission when he doesn’t 
mention that Senator Paul Douglas (D.- 
Ill.) and Presidantial adviser Walt 
Whitman Rostow gave their own par- 
ticular ultraliberal economic views at 
summer seminars before the National 
War College in Washington. 

The sheer hypocrisy of the civilian 
control argument is further revealed 
when Fulbright intimates that such re- 
spected civilian organizations such as 
the Foreign Policy Research Institute, 
which did a study for Fulbright’s For- 
eign Relations Committee in 1959, and 
the Institute for American Strategy, 
which President Kennedy has himself 
praised, should have nothing further to 
do with the military. 
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Fulbright has used the civilian con- 
trol argument as a smokescreen to cover 
his central aim: to silence all those who 
disagree with Fulbright’s soft philos- 
ophy toward the Communists. This is 
made amply clear by the memorandum 
itself. Fulbright’s attacks against the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute and 
the Institute for American Strategy are 
based on an article in the March, 
1961, Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 
which is itself a supplement to the 
memorandum. 

The article condemns both these 
organizations because they “see the 
ultimate objective of world domina- 
tion as an immutable and dominant 
force in Communist strategy.” The 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, whose 
editor, Eugene Rabinowitch, recently 
claimed the West should recognize East 
Germany, apparently does not believe 
that this is Red strategy. 

Moreover, Fulbright’s attempts to 
silence those who do comprehend 
Communist strategy can be readily 
seen in his attack against American 
Strategy for the Nuclear Age, published 
by the Institute for American Strategy. 
The Fulbright document charges that 
this book, “prepared and disseminated 
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Forerunners 


By Rosert M. THORNTON 





Today’s young libertarians may be- 
moan the fact that few public leaders 
are sincerely opposed to the tremen- 
dous growth of the central government 
and the increasing interventions by gov- 
ernment on all levels in the lives of in- 
dividual citizens. They may become 
despondent as we progress further down 
the road to statism and come to feel 
that a little magazine like this one, so 


_ young and so lacking in well-heeled 


supporters, is but a futile venture and 
the efforts of its staff, contributors and 
subscribers but a waste of time, how- 
ever nobly motivated. 

Yet, we of the younger generation 
have never had it quite so rough as 
did our elders back in 1944, when they 
were practically alone in their fight 
to preserve the concepts of individual 
liberty, dignity, and integrity. 

In February of that year Frank 
Hanighen launched Human Events. 
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by private organizations with close mili- 
tary connections . . . is by no means 
representative of the President’s an- 
nounced strategy for the nuclear age.” 
The list of contributors, many of them 
currently advising the President, re- 
futes this incredible charge. 

Dr. Henry Kissinger, now an adviser 
to Kennedy, Dean Acheson, also a 
Presidential adviser, Hanson W. Bald- 
win of the New York Times, and Lt. 
General Arthur G. Trudeau, the De- 
partment of the Army’s Chief of Re- 
search and Development, are just a few 
of those who have contributed to this 
book. It is obvious that Fulbright 
charges this book is not “representa- 
tive of the President's announced 
strategy” because it takes a hard, tough 
line toward communism. A quick scan- 
ning of the book reveals that it advo- 
cates a build up of nuclear weapons, 
conventional weapons, civil defense, 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. This, of course, is all part of the 
President’s strategy. Apparently it is 
not Fulbright’s. 

Truly one of the most extraordinary 
statements in the whole Fulbright 
memo is that “Pride in victory, and 
frustration in restraint, during the 


on the Right 


And F. A. Hayek’s Road to Serfdom 
kicked up quite a to-do in the Academe. 

A year after the close of the war, in 
September 1946, The Foundation for 
Economic Education opened shop with 
Leonard E. Read as proprietor. To- 
day, after fifteen years he and his staff 
are doing a thriving business and have 
done an outstanding job of helping in- 
terested persons acquire a greater un- 
derstanding and fuller knowledge of 
the ideas of limited government, the 
market economy, and individual liberty. 

In 1954, the Foundation took over 
The Freeman which had one of its 
rebirths in 1950 under the editorship 
of Suzanne LaFollette, John Chamber- 
lain, and Henry Hazlitt. Frank Chodo- 
rov took over as editor until succeeded 
by Paul Poirot who presently holds that 
position. 

National Review began its career 
in 1955, with William F. Buckley, Jr., 
as editor; both are going strong after a 


Korean War, led to MacArthur’s revolt 
and to McCarthyism.” 

The Senator has already taken great 
pains to close off the possibility that 
people will continue to possess a feel- 
ing of “pride in victory.” His recom- 
mendations to end military seminars 
have already been implemented in sev- 
eral instances. But his papier-maché 
proposals do not end there—he has 
also suggested that civilian thought- 
control units police the military. His 
memo requests, for example, that a 
civilian committee now “review all 
troop information and education activi- 
ties of military personnel,” and that a 
board of “civilian educators should 
begin the development of a program for 
exposure of promising military officers 
to broader educational opportunities.” 

Since the Senator objects to the 
civilian educators who have already 
appeared at these seminars, it is clear 
that he wishes to stock his proposed 
thought-control units with civilian edu- 
cators of his own particular philosophy. 
The Defense Department denies that 
it has established any of these civilian 
units, but if that day ever comes, this 
Republic should fear for its very exist- 
ence. 





half-dozen years of stepping on the toes 
of our liberal friends. 


Modern Age has been offering a 
platform for conservative thinkers for 
nearly four years; first under the editor- 
ship of Russell Kirk, now under Eugene 
Davidson, former editor of the Yale 
Press. 


Kirk is now putting out a little but 
significant review, The University Book- 
man. 

And, now in 1961, we welcome four 
new magazines, The New Guard, The 
New Individualist Review, Liberator 
and Analysis. Insight and Outlook has 
been published since 1958. Things are 
looking up for our side as we see when 
we look back to the 1940s. 

Even more encouraging than the in- 
crease in conservative journals is the 
great increase in publication of books 
by conservative and libertarian (and 
Whig, Professor Hayek) thinkers. 


The liberals no longer have a near- 
monopoly in the world of letters as they 
did in the thirties and forties. 

The fallacies in statism and all its 
many evil consequences have been spot- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The Gerrymander Cometh 


By KENNETH E. THOMPSON 


Results of the 1962 Congressional 
elections will perhaps be the most cru- 
cial in many a year. For on them will 
hinge the difference between a Con- 
gress which is free-wheeling on the 
domestic front but meek in its handling 
of international crises, and a Congress 
which will be strong in the face of 
foreign enemies and quick to block the 
excesses of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion’s welfare program. 


Normally it would be expected that 
the party in opposition to the President 
should emerge from the Congressional 
contests of 1962 with a general increase 
in strength. Such is the tradition for 
off-year reaction to the Administration’s 
own party. But for the effect of dra- 
matic shifts in the nation’s population 
as reflected in the 1960 census, this 
might be true. 


However, the census figures have 
made a shuffling of Congressional dele- 
gations necessary in 25 states, and the 
outcome of these redistricting battles 
could be catastrophic for conservatives. 
Not only would a sizeable increase in 
Democratic strength give Kennedy a 
free pass to bigger and better welfare 
circuses, but it would also severely 
damage the hopes of conservatives for 
1964. Even a very modest gain by 
Republicans in 1962 (10 to 15 addi- 
tional members of the House) would 
probably be enough to guarantee the 
blocking of the most flagrant excesses 
of the Administration’s program, and 
sizeable gains would greatly enchance 
conservative chances of victory in 1964. 


To date, redistricting battles have 
been settled in many of the states, and 
though early predictions were that the 
Democratic preponderance in state leg- 





“It's a Gerrymander—A critter 
once believed extinct’ 


North Carolina's New Eighth District 


islatures would guarantee heavy gains 
for that party through the use of the 
gerrymander, the results indicate that 
Republicans have been able to hold 
their own. Several reliable sources, in 
fact, have estimated that a Republican 
gain of five seats is indicated. 


For instance, the Democratic-con- 
trolled legislature in California, has 
remodeled the state in such a way as 
to assure that at least six of the Golden 





Kenneth E. Thompson, after a prolific 
stint with “Army Times,” has joined 
the stable of young journalists at 
“Human Events.” 





State’s eight new Congressmen will be 
Democrats. But New York Republicans 
have been working on a plan to see 
that the two Empire State Congress- 
men to be dropped from the delega- 
tion will be Democrats and have also 
devised an arrangement by which they 
may be able to capture three seats now 
held by Democrats—for a net gain of 
five. In a majority of the states losing 
one or more Congressmen, the loss is 
expected to be suffered by the Demo- 
crats — largely because most of these 
states either have only Democratic Con- 
gressmen to lose or their state legisla- 
tures are controlled by Republicans. 

But this is not the whole picture. 
In several key states, the two parties 
are deadlocked over redistricting legis- 
lation and the result of a continued 
stalemate could mean that every Con- 
gressman would have to face all the 
voters of his state in at-large contests. 

The two most important states con- 
fronted with this situation are Illinois 
and Pennsylvania. In Illinois, where the 
Democrats control the House and the 
Republicans control the Senate, the 
legislature has adjourned without reach- 
ing any agreement on redistricting. 
Unless the legislature is reconvened, 
and a bill is passed, all of the state’s 
24 Congressmen may have to run at 
large. 

A similar at-large election may be in 
the cards for Pennsylvania’s 27 Con- 
gressmen. Though the Democrats con- 
trol the House and the governorship, 





Republicans are tied with them for con- 
trol of the Senate and could block any 
redistricting legislation. A continued 
deadlock in the Keystone state is likely. 

At-large contests are also likely in 
Minnesota (where the legislature is 
split) and in Massachusetts (where the 
Democrats control both houses of the 
legislature, but the Republicans hold 
the governor’s chair). 

What the results of at-large elections 
in these four states will be is impos- 
sible to tell, but it is not entirely un- 
likely that one party could capture the 
whole delegation of any or all of 
these states. At present, it appears that 
at-large contests would slightly favor 
the GOP in Minnesota and the Demo- 
cratic Party in Massachusetts. But the 
outcome of such an election in Illinois 
and Pennsylvania is completely in 
doubt. In both of these states, the bal- 
ance of party strength is precarious and 
a swing either way could be enough to 
change as many as forty or fifty votes 
in the U.S. Congress. 


If the balance tips in favor of the 
Democrats, the liberal northern wing 
of that party will certainly be in 
complete control of the Congress. A 
swing to the Republicans, on the other 
hand, could conceivably give them con- 
trol of the House and certainly would 
create de facto control through alliance 
with Southern conservatives. 





FORERUNNERS 
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lighted, and fuzzy-thinking collectivists 
can no longer expound their nonsense 
without fear of rebuttal. 

A partial list would include Hazlitt’s 
Economics In One Session, Failure of 
the ‘New Economics’; Ludwig von 
Mises’ Human Action, Theory and His- 
tory, Bureaucracy; John Chamberlain’s 
The Roots of Capitalism; William 
Henry Chamberlin’s Evolution of a 
Conservative, America’s Second Cru- 
sade; Hayek’s Road to Serfdom and 
The Constitution of Liberty; Wilhelm 
Ropke’s A Humane Economy and Civi- 
tas Humana; Richard Weaver's Ideas 
Have Consequences; Kirk’s Conserva- 
tive Mind, Program for Conservatives, 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice;— 
heavens I had forgotten myself how 
many there have been until I started 
this list. 

(And there will be many many more 
in the years to come.) 
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Asks a Folk Singer 





Must the Devil Have the Best Songs? 


By E.izaBETH FOSTER 


Over three hundred years ago Prot- 
estant church leaders in Europe and 
America had what they considered a 
seriovs problem. Although people were 
going to church on Sunday, the lives of 
the parishioners were far from blame- 
less. Prostitution and sex offenses were 
flagrant and openly conducted, crime 
was violent. Protestant leaders laid the 
blame partly—and only partly—on the 
broadside ballads the people sang, 
on the country dances and fairs to 
which they flocked. Old folk tales were 
also under attack. 

Whether we believe that dancing, 
revelry and the singing of ballads is 
“sinful” is not the point. The point is 
that the church leaders realized that 
these songs and stories had a profound 
influence on the lives of their parishion- 
ers, an influence they regarded as 
undesirable. When book and Maypole- 
burning failed, as they always do, an- 
other tack was tried. “Why,” it was 
asked, “must the Devil have all the 
best songs?” 

Why indeed? And for that matter, 
why the best stories and poems as 
well? Protestants of various sects re- 
sponded. Men such as Bunyon, Milton, 
and Donne saw to it that what they 
regarded as “the Devil” did not have 
the best poems, or even the best stories. 
They helped make the new religion 
acceptable in intellectual circles. 

More important, however, were the 
many little-known, often illiterate poets 
who took the tunes of bawdy street 
songs, wrote new words using religious 
themes, and presented them to the con- 
gregations. This caught on. People al- 
ways enjoy group singing, and a good 
hymn is often worth many sermons. 

Today this trénd continues. Fine 
rousing hymns are written and sung. 
They are simple, often naive, but the 
message is clear. Workmen, tradesmen, 
housewives, ministers, and writers—the 
Protestant hymns have been written by 
people from all walks of life. The Devil, 
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at least in some circles, does not have 
all the best songs. 

But in other circles, he most cer- 
tainly does. About ten years ago a 
guitar player in a college dormitory 
was a unique individual. Folk music 
concerts were few and far between. An 
ardent enthusiast could find a few souls 
who shared his interest and who would 
gather for hootenannies at various 
houses but it took a bit of scrounging 
around among the Bohemians on and 
off campus to locate them. 

This picture has changed altogether. 
Today a college freshman will hardly 
have finished unpacking when someone 
will wander into his room. “There’s 
a folk song session upstairs. Y’ want to 
come?” 

A folk music concert is given. Stu- 
dents flock to it. The auditorium is 
jammed. The performer has a truly en- 
gaging personality. What is more, he 
is an expert guitar player, banjo picker, 
and harmonicist. He stands casually in 
the center of the stage. “OK, to get 
warmed up, how about us all singing 
‘Hard, Ain’t It Hard’.” The students 
oblige. Isn’t the singer wonderful—so 
modest, so, what’s the word? So human- 
itarian. 

The second song is a lovely old ballad 
from the Smokey Mountains. It is a 
story of a lady with “long yellow hair” 
and a knight who rides a “milk-white 
steed.” “That song,” we are told, “takes 
us back to Medieval times. It is a song 
that looks backward. This next song 
was written by a good friend of mine 
in Chicago. It is a song that looks to 
the future. After all, the theme songs 
of today are the folk songs of to- 
morrow.” 

The statement about theme songs 
being future folk songs is a sort of chal- 
lenge and a silencer to those few in the 
audience who happen to know some- 
thing about folk music. The rest of the 
concert is a selection of union songs, 
anti-religion songs, songs of old causes 
(such as Sacco and Vanzetti and the 
Fifth Brigade), and songs of new 


causes (sit-in strikes and freedom rid- 
ers). The last is more than likely a 
Peace and Light song. 


Last night I had the strangest dream 
I ever had before. 

I dreamed the world had all agreed 
to put an end to war. 


The concert over, the students return 
to their dorms singing and humming 
their clear melodious songs. 

How do these songs get started? 
A few are genuine folk songs. Most, 
however, are composed by semi-profes- 
sional writers. Every political and social 
movement in America has had its songs. 
If you want to call them “folk songs” 
you can do so by stretching the usual 
definition a bit. A folk song must be 
anonymous, must be found in more 
than one version, and must have its 
origins among the common people. This 
last is what makes a good definition 
almost impossible. 





Elizabeth Foster attended the Uni- 
versity of California and presently lives 
in Claremont, Calif. Her interest in 
folk music has dated from her days as 
a freshman at UC, where she first be- 
came aware of its political power. 





What or who are “the common peo- 
ple?” Folklorists have been wrestling 
with that question for years. But it is 
an academic question. Let it be simply 
stated that for many, many years, the 
Socialists, Anarchists, union organizers, 
Democrats, Republicans, IWW’s, and 
all the rest have written songs about 
their various movements and groups. 
They have tried, with varying degrees 
of success, to persuade their followers 
to sing these songs, at least at meetings. 

But it remained for the Communists 
to make this a fine art and a weapon. 
They and their fellow travellers take 
the songs of the Socialists, Pacifists, 
Anarchists, and any others that suit 
their purpose and use them for their 
own ends. Even Negro spirituals have 

(Continued on page 18) 
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By Antoni E. GOLLAN 


REPORT OF THE COUNTY CHAIR- 
MAN, by James Michener. (Random 
House, $3.95) and THE MAKING OF 
THE PRESIDENT 1960, by Theodore 
H. White (Atheneum, Publishers, 
$6.95). 


Each Presidential campaign produces 
two things: a President, and a host of 
literature explaining how he got that 
way. Out of last year’s tumult and 
shouting emerged two best-selling 
works: Report of the County Chairman 
and The Making of the President 1960. 
The first is superfluous; the second, 
fascinating reading. 

James Michener, of South Pacific and 
Hawaii fame, last fall labored in John 
F. Kennedy’s behalf in Pennsylvania's 
rigidly Republican Bucks County. 
Possibly realizing that Bucks County, 
1960, is not quite sufficient material for 
filling 310 pages, Michener obligingly 
turns to the next best subject: himself. 
Related in exhaustive detail are Mich- 
ener’s campaign hopes, dreams, frustra- 
tions, anxities. (Example: “When I 
looked at the tense faces of my com- 
panions I had to acknowledge to my- 
self how desperately I wanted to win, 
how disconsolate I would be in de- 
feat.”) It may not make good practical 
political reading for the rest of us, but 
the author’s psychoanalyst should be 
delighted. 

Michener’s one-shot adventure in the 
world of politics is much like that of 
a country boy in Times Square staring 
skyward at the tall, oh-so-tall buildings; 
and adequate testimony is offered in 
his own box score: “On November 8, 
1960, in Bucks County 125,052 voters 
went to the polls and supported Mr. 
Nixon by a score of 67,501 to 57,177, 
giving him 54 percent of the vote and 
a majority of more than 10,000... . 
By a clear-cut majority we lost the 
battle for Bucks County. I also failed 
to win my own precinct for Kennedy, 
losing it by 178 to 115. Likewise I lost 
my township, the vote there being 514 
for Nixon and only 289 for Kennedy. 
And of course my home town of Dolyes- 
town voted Republican by its custo- 
mary 71 percent.” Natch. 
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Profiles of an Election 


Thus, campus conservatives may find 
it possible to sleep nights upon learning 
that Michener is “not willing to surren- 
der to . . . Goldwater the potential 
young leaders” (whose swing 9 the 
right, alas, has left him.“both surprised 
and distressed.”). 


Possibly the clearest insight into 
Report of the County Chairman is the 
author's own description of how he 
once decided to sail with a friend from 
Honolulu to California: ““You’ve writ- 
ten so much about the Pacific,’ I rea- 
soned with myself, ‘that the least you 
can do is cross it in a small boat to see 
what it’s really like.” And perhaps it is 
not too much to expect that, after 
writing about it, he will someday 
attempt to really find out what hard, 
practical politics is “really like.” His 
first order of business, after COPE’s 
manual on political action, should be 
Theodore White’s The Making of the 
President, which has earned the enthu- 
siastic praise of nearly every reviewer. 

White has captured the spirit and 
the drive of a Presidential campaign as 
artfully as Allen Drury portrayed the 
spirit of Washington, D.C. Addition- 
ally, White includes such “inside” in- 
formation as to make the book required 
reading even for John Kennedy and 
Richard Nixon. One learns how the 
Kennedy forces early set about captur- 
ing the New York delegation before 
Tammany knew what was happening. 
There is expert coverage of the cam- 
paign’s stages, of the various strategies 
of Humphrey, Johnson, Rockefeller, 
Symington (you know, from Missouri; 
remember him?) — and of Stevenson’s 
lack of strategy. And, one even learns 
what Jack Kennedy ate, drank, and 
said as he watched the election returns 
come in, if you're interested in that 
sort of thing. 


White’s axioms are, perhaps, what 
most lend a certain nobility to the 
work. “On election day America is Re- 
publican until five or six in the evening. 
It is in the last few hours of the day 
... that America goes Democratic if it 
goes Democratic at all.” Or: “Every 
convention is a universe in itself, with 
its own strange centers of gravity, its 
own fresh heroes and fools, its own 


new resolution of pressures and forces, 
its own irrecapturable mood of stage 
and place.” Around such centers as 
these are built White’s almost definitive 
observations. 

For the most part, White lets the 
story tell itself—as when Nixon congrat- 
ulated a Mississippi audience on the 
doubled birth rate of their city by blurt- 
ing: “Where has that progress come 
from? That progress has not come pri- 
marily from government, but it has 
come from the activities of hundreds of 
thousands of individual Mississippians 
given an opportunity to develop their 
own lives.” 





Andy Gollan, currently one of the 
staff of young writers on Human 
Events, will return to the University of 
Miami this fall for his senior year. Andy 
is a leader of Young Americans for 
Freedom both on campus and in Dade 
County, Florida. 





Yet, the author falls prey to the didac- 
tic sentiment that seems pervasive in 
contemporary books. Mr. White is a 
scholarly liberal; and accordingly de- 
votes five pages to the Stevenson dem- 
onstration at the Democratic conven- 
tion (including an explanation of how 
the Stevensonites succeeded in packing 
the galleries), while it is difficult to find 
mention of Barry Goldwater at the 
Republican convention. The author is 
not above strongly suggesting that Nel- 
son Rockefeller is the white knight who 
can “save” the GOP, get the big city 
vote, the minority vote—every vote, in 
fact, that Mr. White should know rests 
safely in Jack Kennedy’s hip pocket. 
Last, but hardly least, to the disenfran- 
chised voters of Chicago, there is no 
mention of that city’s vote frauds which 
saw tombstones and empty lots proudly 
cast their ballots for John F. Kennedy. 

Despite this, The Making of the 
President is an excellent work of writ- 
ing and reporting, from cover to cover. 
The reader, having snatched at news- 
paper headlines and phony discussions 
between television commentators all 
through the campaign, can now safely 
say: I was there. Clearly, Mr. White 
was. 
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Belated Revelations 


By Evan JONES 


THE FIFTY-YEAR DECLINE AND FALL 
OF HOLLYWOOD, by Ezra Goodman. 
(Simon and Schuster, $5.95). 


Ezra Goodman has written a book 
about Hollywood. At this point you 
may ask, “Who is Ezra Goodman?” 
But the real question and the one that 
Goodman tries to answer is, “What is 
Hollywood?” 


To begin with, Ezra Goodman has 
been a publicity man for the 55th Street 
Playhouse in New York and Warner 
Brothers Studio in Hollywood. He 
wrote a film column for the New York 
Morning Telegraph and the Los An- 
geles Daily News, and then became 
cinema critic and finally Hollywood 
correspondent for Time. 

All of this I found out by reading 
the blurb thoughtfully printed on the 
book jacket. That takes care of Good- 
man, but what about Hollywood? 


As everyone knows, Hollywood isn’t 
a specific geographic location; it’s a 
state of mind. Hollywood, geographi- 
cally, is a small West Coast town, a part 
of Los Angeles, tawdry and disheveled 
during the day and only a little better 
at night. Hollywood is like an old har- 
lot, a lovable one, but still a scarlet 
woman. 

But Hollywood, the state of mind, 
can exist anywhere. Hollywood is the 
making of motion pictures and it isn’t 
to be confined by streets or studio walls. 





Evan Jones, who also contributed to 
our last issue, discusses his great love, 
and unlike Robert Simon, our movie 
and theater critic from Miami, is pro- 
Hollywood and anti-popcorn. 





Goodman’s book, The Fifty-Year De- 
cline and Fall of Hollywood, comes in a 
hot fuschia dust jacket, and is printed 
in nice sized type so even the simple 
can read it. In fact, only the simple 
should read it. 

Goodman begins his book with “What 
—another book about the movies? 
Why?,” and goes on, index and fore- 
ward included, without once giving a 
good answer to his original question. 

Like Dwight Macdonald of Esquire, 
Goodman feels that nothing of value 
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has been done by American film makers 
since the advent of sound. He com- 
plains that Hollywood columnists are all 
frauds; he should know about that hav- 
ing been a Hollywood correspondent 
for three different publications. 


In one of his milder paragraphs the 
author says this: “Beneath its sleek 
make-up, I began to see’ the movie 
metropolis for what it- really was—a 
tough, ruthless town where much was at 
stake financially and where the citizens 
would go to almost any lengths not to 


Classics Revisited 





get caught short. Hollywood's egotism, 
exhibitionism, and narcissism gradually 
palled on me.” 

That Hollywood is egotistic, ex- 
hibitionistic, and narcissistic should 
go without saying. So is the stage and 
television made up of egomaniacs. Nar- 
cissism is a prerequisite of show busi- 
ness. This is such an elementary truth 
that one wonders why Goodman insists 
upon behaving as though he had dis- 
covered the fact that entertainers are 
megalomaniacs. 


The Most Learned Man of His Day 


By RosBert RITCHIE 


ESSAYS ON FREEDOM AND POWER, 
by Lord Acton. (Beacon-Free Press; 
Meridan paperback, $1.85). 


Aside from his immortal maxim, 
“Power tends to corrupt and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely,” the im- 
portance of historian John Emerich 
Edward Dalberg Acton (better known 
as Lord Acton) has never been fully 
recognized. Reason: great scholar that 
he was, he never completed any of his 
projected works. 

Admittedly one of the most brilliant 
and influential scholars of his day, Lord 
Acton, in many respects, was Britain’s 
counterpart to America’s Henry Adams, 
also the most learned man of his day. 


Professor of modern history at Cam- 
bridge and political journalist of the 
highest order, the great Victorian liberal 
edited or regularly contributed to The 
Rambler, The Home and Foreign Re- 
view, The Chronicle, and the North 
British Review. From these publica- 
tions his most famous essays have been 
selected for Essays on Freedom and 
Power, an excellent introduction to his 
philosophy, edited by Gertrude Him- 
melfarb. The noteworthy selections are 
“The History of Freedom in Antiquity,” 
“The History of Freedom in Christian- 
ity,” “Political Causes of the American 
Revolution,” “The Background of the 
French Revolution,” “Conflicts With 
Rome,” and “The Vatican Council.” 

A student of Johann Josef Ignaz von 
Dollinger, German-theologian-historian 


and leader of the Old Catholic Move- 
ment, Lord Acton believed that true 
Catholic Christianity was not found 
merely by studying historical change 
and development and by clinging to 
dogma. His ideas on Christianity and 
freedom and his brand of liberalism 
offended many Catholic authorities. He 
opposed the controversial Syllabus of 
Errors issued by Pius IX in 1864, and 
the promulgation of the dogma of papal 
infallibility in 1870. Yet he accepted 
the Church’s pronouncements and re- 
mained a Catholic. 


Like most liberals of his day, Lord 
Acton measured the progress of human 
history in terms of achievements of 
liberty, and believed that men have 
liberty only under circumstances which 
enable or permit them to carry out 
whatever course of conduct they hap- 
pen to set for themselves. Absolute 
power, he maintained, is not to be 
trusted to any individual, institution, 
or form of government. Like Herbert 
Spencer, he believed that the state 
poses the greatest threat to liberty. 


Although a liberal in the 19th-cen- 
tury sense (or a libertarian by modern- 
day standards), Lord Acton was also 
a conservative. Like Madison, he de- 
fended political pluralism and federal- 
ism. Like Orestes Brownson, a fellow 
Catholic in America, he hailed John C. 
Calhoun and championed the South 
Carolinian’s Disquisition on Govern- 
ment as an “earnest attempt to save 
the [Federal] Union from the defects 
of its Constitution.” 









By Frank TANDERJIAN 


THE SHORT NOVELS OF THOMAS 
WOLFE. Edited by C. Hugh Holman 
(Scribner's $4.50). 


Thomas Wolfe is most often criticized 
for the formlessness of his novels, for 
his lack of unity or any sense of plot; at 
the same time he is highly praised for 
the poetic feeling of his language. Now 
a collection of five of his shorter works 
has been placed under one cover in an 
attempt to present what is felt to be an 
overlooked, more controlled side of 
Wolfe’s writing. 

The Short Novels of Thomas Wolfe 
contains some writing that is as good 
as his longer works. As a matter of fact, 
most of these stories eventually were 
incorporated into the bigger novels. 
But the picture of an energetic, over- 
flowing, uncontrollable Wolfe is not 
altered by the rendering of this collec- 
tion of short novels. With maybe two 
slight exceptions, the usual image pro- 
duced by his larger works remains in- 
tact. The exceptions that show a slightly 
different Wolfe are the two final stories. 
These, written shortly before his death 
in 1938, display a narrative drive that 
is lacking in his earlier tales. 





The first three novels are really ram- 
bling essays dealing with the onslaught 
of “dark time.” “A Portrait of Bascom 
Hawke” exhibits the polarities of 
youth and old age. The despair and 
resignation that overtakes an old man 
as his dreams fall victim to passing 
time are contrasted with the exuberant 
lust for living of a young man. In “No 
Door” time once again enfolds the 
theme. The narrator describes the lone- 
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Wolfe Unchanged 


ly listening to “dark time that haunts us 
with the. briefness of our days.” No 
door opens to explain existence; no door 
leads him from his loneliness. 


One of the tighter stories, “I Have a 
Thing To Tell You,” is a shocking pic- 
ture of the early days of Naziism, tell- 
ing of the capture of a Jew trying to 
escape the tightening coils that were 
being wound around Germany. 


These novels do not offer any revolu- 
tionary idea about discipline in Wolfe’s 
fiction, but they are good stories and 
offer the student of Wolfe an opportu- 
nity to examine the full use the novelist 
made of all his material. 





Frank Tanderjian, graduate of Brook- 
lyn College, was editor of a New York 
suburban weekly. 





AN INFLATION PRIMER, by Melchior 
Palyi. (Henry Regnery, $4). 


In this book Dr. Melchior Palyi does 
a brief but thorough job of explaining 
the nature of inflation, its causes and 
cures. The reader not well versed in 
economics will find a few passages dif- 
ficult but these do not detract from the 
value of the book as an excellent primer 
for the layman. 


The author is justifiably exasperated 
with his fellow-economists who prattle 
on about “controlled inflation” and 
other such concepts. These are the fel- 
lows who mistakenly see rising prices 
and wages as the causes of inflation, 
when actually they are but the con- 
sequences of a disproportionate increase 
in the supply of money and credit over 
the volume of goods and _ services— 
“when too much money chases too few 
goods.” Since inflation is an increase 
in the supply of money and credit, the 
culprit is the federal government, the 
institution that controls all currency and 
directs fiscal policies. 


The pressures on the state to inflate 
the currency are, of course, numerous 
and the consequences of such an act 
are extremely widespread; all are dealt 
with by Dr. Palyi in a concise manner, 
and in taking such a broad view he has 
actually put together a primer for the 
market economy, free enterprise sys- 
tem itself.—Robert M. Thornton 





THE UN-AMERICANS, by Frank Don- 
ner (Ballantine Books, paperback, 
$.60). 


The Un-Americans is most remark- 
able for its mendacity. From the begin- 
ning, Donner tells us that the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
is “notorious,” “the most un-Amercian 
thing in America,” and for 313 pages 
he attempts to prove it. 

His technique is predictable. Those 
who give sworn testimony against the 
Communist conspiracy are derided as 
“professional witnesses,” “paid under- 
cover agents,” and “police spies.” The 
testimony of these individuals always 
tends to “smear.” The Committee in- 
dulges in “intimidations;” it creates a 
“lynch atmosphere” in which “shrill 
voiced patriots” and “vigilantes” can 
operate. 

The former Communist is a “defector” 
or “renegade.” Anti-Communists are 
“bigots” and “pathological.” Anti-Com- 
munist activity is shown to have a “psy- 
chotic” basis. The activities of the Com- 
mittee constitute a “witch-hunt” and a 
“perversion of power.” The Committee 
operates a “hate mill” and is “anti- 
Democratic” and “fascist.” 

The author is also adept at the use of 
guilt by association, parallelism, mutual 
object, generalization and _ specious 
statements. In his world of black and 
white, he mocks even the suggestion 
that there might be an internal Com- 
munist threat, to wit: the Whittaker 
Chambers, and the Barbara Hartles are 
devious individuals, weak, lying tools 


with fallible minds. 





Ross Mackenzie is entering his soph- 
omore year at Yale University. During 
the past summer he has been in Wash- 
ington doing research for a book on 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee to be published late this year. 





Ridiculous? No objectivity, ergo, no 
impact? If this book had been printed 
by an official Communist Party pub- 
lisher, it would be understandable. But 
Ballantine Books published it. Is ob- 
jectivity possible or even probable 
from a “constitutional lawyer,” as the 
book describes him, who has _ been 
identified as a member of the Com- 
munist Party by three former mem- 
bers? Does a shrimp whistle?—Ross D. 
Mackenzie. 
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Television 


The Perils of Pay TV 


By MALCOLM OETTINGER, JR. 


Pay television, on any broad scale, 
is about as far off as the establishment 
of a base on the moon. Those doing 
research and promotion on the project 
have the same enthusiasm as the cosmic 
scientists: they predict it will revolu- 
tionize the entertainment habits of the 
voracious U.S. audience that now sup- 
ports the billion-dollar movie industry 
and watches, until red-eyed, some 89 
million television sets. Its opponents, 
equally determined, say it’s far-out and 
impractical and won't be worth living 
with when it gets here. 

A few test “orbits” have been made 
and launching pads set up, notably in 
Etobicoke (a Toronto suburb), Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, and Honolulu. 

Two methods of transmitting pay 
television programs have been pro- 
posed—through wire cables which fol- 
low existing telephone company routes 
with connections made to TV receivers 
in subscribing homes and over the air 
by means of a jumbled signal which is 
set in order when money is dropped 
into the pay box attached to the custo- 
mer’s set. 

The on-air method has been held up 
during the past decade because per- 
mission must be obtained from the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to 
use U.S. airwaves. Congress, with an 
inducement from broadcast and motion 
picture interests, long hesitated to give 
the FCC a mandate to authorize a pay- 
TV experiment. In February, 1961, the 
Commission finally gave the green light 
to RKO Phonevision to conduct an ex- 
periment in Hartford under stringent 
conditions. Opposing groups have 
taken the FCC decision to court, claim- 
ing the FCC has exceeded its authority 
in finding such an experiment to be in 
the public interest. 

The wire system has been held up 
primarily by the high cost of finan- 
cing a practical operation. In hearings 
before the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, held to determine whether 
the pay TV company, Skiatron Elec- 
tronics & Television Corporation, had 
been serving pie in the sky to stock- 
holders, experts set a minimum price 
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tag of $50 million on setting up a wire 
subscription system in San Francisco, 
if any return is to be realized. And, of 
course, after the $50 million is spent, no 
one knows if pay TV will prove success- 
ful. 

International Telemeter Corporation, 
a subsidiary of Paramount Pictures, 
has operated a wire system in Etobi- 
coke, Canada, for over a year. The 
company has been cagy about releasing 
profit-and-loss statements, but it has 
been reported that its programs have 
been well received, including several 
“limited appeal” ventures toward which 
commercial television shows little in- 
clination to take a chance. ITC last 
month got permission of the Arkansas 
State Power Commission to wire Little 
Rock for pay TV. 

TelePrompTer Corporation, which 
has had tremendous success with a pay- 
TV  offshoot—closed-circuit _ presenta- 
tions of title boxing matches in movie 
houses—has selected Honolulu to try 
out what it calls “participation televi- 
sion.” In addition to programs, the 
TPT system allows viewers to take tests 
or order merchandise from stores by 
pushing buttons on the pay box with 
the electronic impluse sent to a scoring 
or billing central. 

“So who needs pay TV? You'll just 
be paying to watch Gunsmoke.” 

This oft-heard argument of pay TV 
opponents presupposes that coexist- 
ence is impossible; that free-vee and 
fee-vee must wage a death struggle 
with only one survivor. 

There is the possibility that top-draw 
attractions of free TV could be lured 
away in time by offers of more money 
by pay TV entrepreneurs. If this is 
done by on-air pay TV, it might well 
violate the conditions set forth by the 
FCC (and almost certainly would not 
be approved by the current Minow- 
minded body). If a wire pay TV serv- 
ice attempts it, it breaks faith with the 
subscribers who pay installation and 
service charges for the promise of some- 
thing different in program fare. This 
would hardly be a wise public rela- 
tions gesture. 

Telemeter has shown courage in 
selecting Little Rock for its first U.S. 
venture. The company has shown first- 





run motion pictures as part of its Etobi- 
coke fare but has also taken a chance 
(and won) with cultural offerings and 
such limited appeal programs as Carol 
Channing in Show Girl, direct from 
Broadway where it was a moderate 
success. Little Rock is not considered 
a highly sophisticated market and if 
ITC restricts itself to showing movies 
there it will bulwark the arguments of 
theatre-owner opponents that pay-TV 
is merely an unfair form of competition 
utilizing public facilities. 

“Imagine Maria Callas singing 
‘Medea’ in your living room for only 
a dollar!” 

The egghead pay TV supporters who 
expect a steady diet of John Gielgud, 
John Kenneth Galbraith and John 
Charles Thomas are due for disappoint- 
ment, too. There will probably be as 
many hockey and _ basketball games 
(those fomerly unavailable) as operas 
or ballets. Although pay TV is some- 
what committed to providing programs 
for a minority audience not served by 
free TV, this minority does not have 
to be an intellectual one. First-run 
movies will probably be a staple and 
they're more likely to star Elvis 
Presley than Maria Schell. 

On the other hand, RKO Phone- 
vision has put producer Leland Hay- 
ward in charge of programming. In a 
July report to the FCC, RKO listed 
several cultural offerings lined up by 
Teco Inc., the company’s programming 
arm. But it must be remembered that 
free TV makes at least limited attempts 
to slip in a little culture and recoils in 
horror when it views the ratings of 
these shows. Unless those critics of free 
TV support the cultural fare on pay 
TV, that business will reach the same 
conclusion reached by the present TV 
industry. 

“The only thing that will bring the 
television industry to its senses is the 
realization that it can lose a sub- 
stantial portion of its audience to pay 
Te 

This prediction in my opinion con- 
tains the most exciting aspect of pay 
TV. The spectre of pay TV could have 
a salutary effect on free fare. It could 
set broadcasters thinking, worrying and 
perhaps even making a few much- 
needed revisions in their program 
schedules. 

If pay TV ever gets off the ground, 
it might have an effect similar to that 
of FCC Chairman Minow’s cutting 
(and over-simplified) remark that tele- 
vision is a vast wasteland. 
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Films 


The Young and the Dea 


By KENNETH E. THOMPSON 


The Bridge, a thoroughly engrossing 
and highly artistic German film pro- 
duced by Manfred Gregor and di- 
rected by Bernard Wicki, has already 
won the plaudits of European audiences 
and has captured six international 
awards. It is now beginning to make 
the rounds of American theatres and 
should certainly be as well received 
here. 

Although its message is pacific, The 
Bridge has none of the crude, blunder- 
buss techniques employed in Stanley 
Kramer's production of Nevil Shute’s 
On The Beach. Without the aid of 
banners and neon signs, The Bridge 
projects very dramatically the image 
of war and death—bloody and sordid, 
to be sure, but not exaggerated in the 
least. More important, perhaps, is that 
the “message” is secondary—almost in- 
cidental—to the task of creating a work 
of art. This is done in the traditional 
manner with a simple but substantial 
story told without fanfare. The excel- 
lence of the actors’ performances and 
the clarity of the entire production 
(even without a knowledge of Ger- 
man, it is almost unnecessary to read 
the sub-titles to know exactly what is 
going on) make this one of the finest 
films of the year. 

The setting is a small German vil- 
lage late in World War II. The prin- 
cipal characters are seven teenage 
boys: Sigi, Klaus, Walter, Jurgens, 
Karl, Albert and Hans. The film opens 
with brief, but precise sketches of each. 
Their varied family backgrounds are 
told, and a picture of life in war-time 
Germany is drawn. 

All of the youths, of course, are 
very disappointed that they must re- 
main in school while their fathers and 
older brothers are on the battlefields 
of Europe deciding the fate of their 
fatherland. But they are not long denied 
a part in this great historic contest. All 
seven soon receive orders to appear at 
the local headquarters for induction 
inte Hitler’s army. 

Just as they are beginning to learn 
that the life of a soldier is anything but 
romantic—only one day after their in- 
duction—the brigade to which they are 
attached is alerted to an imminent at- 
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tack by the Americans. After a plea by 
the headmaster of their school to the 
commandant of their unit, the boys are 
spared for guard duty at a bridge in 
the village which is of no strategic 
value and is to be demolished before 
the American troops arrive. The rest 
of the brigade is shipped off to the 
front. 

The sergeant assigned to “take care” 
of the boys and to “keep them out of 
trouble” gives them make-war duties, 
then wanders into the village in search 
of coffee. Two overly-suspicious, zealous 
Nazi guards stop him. He has no writ- 
ten orders for his assignment with the 
boys and the guards refuse to believe 
his story, knowing that the bridge is 
to be blown up. The sergeant tries to 
escape, but is shot—and the young sol- 
diers are left without a leader. 

American tanks soon arrive, but the 
German demolition crew doesn’t show 
up at the bridge to carry out its mis- 
sion. Having received no orders to the 
contrary, the boys know only that their 
duty is to defend the bridge to the 
bitter end. And that they do. When the 
battle is over, six of the seven are 
killed—each cut down in successively 
greater acts of raw courage. But their 
efforts have not been in vain. 

In carrying out their “mission”—to 
which no commander in his right mind 
would have assigned a company of sea- 
soned men—these seven boys have 
forced at least a company, and per- 
haps a brigade, of American troops to 
retreat with heavy losses. As the battle 
nears a close, the Americans realize 
that they are fighting children. An 
American soldier approaches the bridge 
and attempts to call off the battle. He 


“she 
knows no German, except the word 
“kindergarten.” Hearing him shout this 
word the young soldiers become in- 
censed. Their honor and their pride 
have been assaulted. They open fire on 
the conciliator and kill him. 

In the final scene, as the camera fades 
out, the lone survivor, Albert, leaves 
the site of battle carrying the torn body 
of his cousin Hans—a stark and sym- 
bolic testimony to the power of youth 
and innocence. 





BEST SONGS? 
(Continued from page 13) 

been snapped up. The Negro of 1861 
often sang of peace and freedom. He 
meant something quite different from 
what the Comrade of 1961 means by 
those terms. This makes no difference. 
It is the words, not the meaning behind 
the words, which enables the Commu- 
nist to use the song as a weapon. 

So important to the Communists is 
the writing and circulation of these 
songs that they even conduct courses 
in their “schools” on how to write 
“peoples’ songs.” Then too, the Party 
publishes song books and even periodi- 
cals. These are bought and used by 
college students who believe they are 
folk music. But if you study these close- 
ly, you will notice that they do not 
claim to be “folk song” books or jour- 
nals. They are called song _ books, 
“peoples” song books to be more spe- 
cific. Few individuals can qualify as 
“folk;” everyone can be “people.” 

Reading one of these publications is 
enlightening—just to see the wide range 
of subject matter that the Party deems 
worthy of a song. Is this illegal, and 

(Continued on next page) 
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Letters to 


NSA 
Dear Sir: 

Each issue of the NEw Guarp is a 
new delight. 

It is always impossible to say, “This 
item is the most interesting,” and that 
is rare for any magazine! 

In the current issue (which I found 
waiting for me on my return after a 
week’s trip), on page 19, you print a 
letter from the National Student Asso- 
ciation, which you state is too long— 
and, I should judge too inaccurate!— 
to print in full, so you are offering any 
interested readers a copy of the whole 
letter, on request. 

As I am running a file on this outfit, 
I would greatly appreciate having a 
copy of this complete text. I am not 
surprised that you find it to be double- 
talk, as that has been its basic tactic 
from the start! . . . 

Charlotte Churchill Starr 
Quakerstown, Pa. 


the Editor 


Dear Sir: 


Your article in the August issue en- 
titled “The Isolated Elite of NSA,” by 
Mr. Phillips, lists me as one of the 
persons receiving the SDS “manifesto” 
of June 8, 1961. This information is 
correct; however, it should be noted 
that this letter was neither solicited 
nor answered by myself, nor am I a 
member of the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society. 

Mr. Phillips also states that each of 
the persons listed “is well known for 
the part he has played in organiza- 
tions of the far left.” I do not know 
what criteria he has used in determin- 
ing what constitutes such organizations, 
but I belong to the following groups 
only: The Catholic Church, the Demo- 
cratic Party, the Kappa Gamma Pi Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Honor Society, 
and the Sodality of the Children of 
Mary. In the past, I have belonged to 
the Student Young Democrats, the 





BEST SONGS 
(Continued from page 18) 


should we try to prevent it? Certainly 
not! They have every right to compose 
these songs and put them into maga- 
zines. Let the printing presses roll. In- 
deed, I think they are to be admired 
for having been so completely success- 
ful. But here’s the point. Anyone can 
write a song, and anyone can try to 


get it published. 


The time is now for Conservatives 
to turn out a few, no, not a few, a 
flood of songs on subjects near and 
dear to their hearts. Do you think the 
Peace Corps is at worst a danger, and 
at best a waste of time and money? 
How’s this for a start—a parody of a 
parody. 


We're coming, we're coming, our 
brave little band. 


On the Left side of Kennedy we 
will all take our stand. 


Not sure where we're going, in 
Shriver we trust— 


We're out to bring peace to the 
bush or we'll bust. 


A confession. I lifted that last line 
from a very funny poem in National 
Review. 

Tractors for Cuba, a tractor for a 


September 1961 


life—that’s a good subject for a song, 
even though the shameful deal that in- 
spired it has fallen through. There are 
no “Remember Hungary” songs, and 
none telling of the genocide of the 
Tibetan people. The execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti inspired a number of songs 
in which they are likened to two 
Christs upon two crosses. Yet no one 
has written a single couplet about be- 
trayed Mihailovitch—betrayed even by 
his allies, and by a man to whom we 
still pay our respects and tribute. 
Simplicity is one of the main fea- 
tures of most of the successful group 
songs. The chorus is often incredibly 
simple, three lines of the same words, 
and the last somewhat different. The 
verse can be more complex than the 
chorus, but the rhyme scheme should 


‘be kept simple. Tunefulness is vital, 


and don’t go spreading it around over 
two or three octaves. A good bet is to 
take the old stand-bys, the social songs 
that have been used for years, and twist 
them a bit. 

It is impossible, however, to rely on 
what folklorists call oral transmission 
to distribute versions and songs about 
the country. The Communists have spe- 
cial publications for this purpose. Per- 
haps various Conservative magazines 
can join in and devote a few inches of 
space each month for “peoples’ songs.” 


NSA, and the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students; my member- 
ship in these organizations has termi- 
nated, simply because I am no longer 
a student. While I was in the NSA, I 
never attended a meeting of the “liberal 
caucus” to which Mr. Phillips refers. 
Nor have I ever belonged to any of the 
other organizations of the “far left” 
named in the article, and at the time 
of the San Francisco riots I was attend- 
ing Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, where I served as Stu- 
dent Body President. 

Mr. Phillips accuses what he terms 
the “elitist” liberal caucus of the tactics 
of guilt by association. I join him in his 
disapproval of these tactics, if such 
exist. But might I suggest that Mr. Phil- 
lips examine his own conscience in this 
regard, when he makes such sweeping 
and fallacious statements as the one 
quoted above? (Indeed, he has extended 
the category of “guilt by association” 
to “guilt by mailing list”!) 

Barbara Boggs 
Bethesda, Md. 


Conservatives and 
Roman Catholics 
Dear Sir: 


Let me say first that I am in com- 
plete agreement with you on national 
issues and the dangers on the new 
frontier. There is one aspect of your 
reporting which is very irritating to 
me and I am certain to many others. 
This is that you always refer to the 
Roman Catholic Church simply as “the 
Church.” For examples see “Castro and 
the Church,” “19th Century Battler,” 
and “Evolution of a Conservative” in 
the July issue of The New Guard. 
Please leave some room in your organi- 
zation for Conservatives who are not 
Roman Catholics. 


David Beal 
Powell, Tenn. 


Reader Beal should read Readeress 
Boggs as proof that we are not as he 
thinks. A religious poll of our staff re- 
veals only three R.C.’s. 





Then, too, we need singers — brave 
young men and women who will not 
only stand up for what they believe, 
but will sing about it as well. And we 
need good performers, first class guitar- 
ists and banjo pickers with the per- 
sonality to hold an audience. 

But now is the time. Conservatives 
should and must have the best songs. 
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